THE NATURE OF THE CABINET

tradition, the insistence of the Prime Minister, or the disapproval of
colleagues, that makes the secrecy of the British Cabinet more effective
than is common in most governmental systems. In spite of the oath,
close relations between ministers and the press have not been unknown
at various times in the history of the Cabinet. The Official Secrets
Acts now provide legal penalties for the disclosure of Cabinet secrets.
It was formerly the practice to include in the Cabinet the heads of all
important departments as well as a number of ministers, like the Lord
President of the Council, the Lord Privy Seal, and sometimes the
Paymaster-General or the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, whose
departmental duties were either non-existent or not heavy.1 The appli-
cation of this principle to a governmental system whose powers were
increasing necessarily brought about an increase in the size of the
Cabinet. During most of the nineteenth century, the Cabinet contained
from twelve to fifteen members. Disraeli's Cabinet of 1874 contained
twelve members only. He excluded, for instance, the President of the
Board of Trade. The experiment was not a success, for one of the most
important legislative proposals was a Merchant Shipping Bill which was
promoted by the President and withdrawn by the Cabinet. The session
was not propitious for the Government, and Sir Stafford Northcote said
that the Government's misfortunes were largely due to the fact that the
President had not been able4 to make himself disagreeable in Cabinet'.3
It may indeed be said that Peel's Cabinet of thirteen in 1841 was the
smallest possible even at that date. During the present century the
number of Secretaries of State increased from five to eight and has now
become seven. The Department of Education was separated from the
Privy Council in 1899 and its functions have immensely increased, first
as the Board of Education and now as a Ministry. The Board of
Agriculture and Fisheries was converted into a Ministry with substan-
tially increased functions.3 In the present century many new depart-

1 See above, ch. m; and as to the War Cabinet, see below, ch. x. In the post-war
period there has been some increase in the work of the Lord President of the Council,
who is mainly responsible for scientific research. The office now falls into the class
occupied by the Lord Chancellor and the Commonwealth Relations Office; the duties
are important, but light.

3 Life of Lord Norton, p. 220.

3 It was practically laid down in 1895 that the President of the Board of Agriculture
should be in the Cabinet; cf. Fitzroy, Memoirs, i, p. 236.
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